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merely a section of the nation, and had ex-
tended the republic to the Pacific.
Six years before the outbreak of the Civil
"War this prophet had appeared. He was a
carpenter, who had worn out a copy of Em-
erson, carrying it about in his pocket, but who
had also thrilled to the life of the city and
of the frontier. At the age of thirty-six, when
he published Leaves of Grass (1855), "Walt
"Whitman had already been a printer, a
teacher, an editor; he had piloted Brooklyn
ferries and driven New York cabs; he had
made his long journey to New Orleans; he
had adorned the staff of the Brooklyn Eagle;
he had written a novel and verse in the ortho-
dox manner. His subsequent biography savors
of the dramatization in which he, vain, ego-
tistic, prodigious in health and spirits, de-
lighted. As he strode the open road, he cried:
"What do you see, Walt Whitman?" As a
volunteer nurse in the Civil War he visited,
by his own testimony "from eighty thousand
to a hundred thousand of the wounded and
sick'*. He graciously admitted in character-
istic vernacular his usefulness "in the simple
matters of personal presence, and emanating
ordinary cheer and magnetism". Year after
year he expanded Leaves of Grass. Then over
the "good gray poet" crept a paralysis, forc-
ing him to resign his government clerkship.
In his last days at Camden, attended by his
wordy biographer, Traubel, and adoring pil-
grims, we see him, a battered hulk, but still